CHAPTER X
LIBERTY AND INDIVIDUALISM.    MILL AND
SPENCER
THERE was little response in Great Britain to
the European ferment of 1848.   Trade Unionism
had abandoned all revolutionary claims and was
preparing for the structure of reformist societies among
the ' aristocrats ' of labour, skilled craftsmen with a
rooted distrust of their unskilled comrades, and no
vision whatever of class solidarity.   The Chartist fires
had burned away and Victorian Liberalism, prosperous,
vigorous, and self-confident, was entering into its years
of   triumph.   The   Continent   might   experiment   in
Natural Right; for England the utilities of Free Trade
sufficed.   Though, in a narrow sense, the philosophic
Radicals were a small and a discredited party, their
philosophy had sufficiently infected the main body of
the community to justify the description of our mid-
century thought as predominantly Benthamite.   John
Stuart Mill, who was in the direct line of Utilitarian
succession, a chosen one given over from birth to the
study and propagation of the true gospel, undoubtedly
ruled over the intellectual world until Spencer, Darwin,
and Wallace gave to all speculation a biological bias and
set men discussing political theory in terms of survival
and of science.   Mill's task was to set the coping-stone
on the great edifice of thought planned by Bentham,
elaborated by James Mill his father, and further added
us